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Using NextGen sequencing to identify the molecular basis 
for genetic disease: an evolutionary perspective 


Abstract 

In this review, I consider how genetic diseases are related to the evolution 
of humans and the importance of understanding the results from 
NextGen sequencing projects in this context. Genome wide association 
studies (GWAS) were predicated on the assumption that genetic disease 
was caused by many small effect variations found in large numbers 
of individuals. However, NextGen sequencing has demonstrated that 
many disease-causing mutations have a large effect and occur only 
within restricted populations, families or even individuals. The frequency 
with which specific types of mutations occur, their effect size and their 
distribution within the human population is currently an area of active 
research in genetics. A greater appreciation of human evolutionary history 
will allow us to design more informative studies to address these questions 
and properly interpret their results. 
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Introduction 

NextGen sequencing is used for evolutionary studies [1-3] and 
to determine the genetic contributions to human disease [4-6]. 
However, the relationship between evolution and genetic disease 
is sometimes not considered when interpreting or discussing the 
results of NextGen sequencing. In this review, I will consider how 
evolution has shaped human susceptibility to genetic disease 
and how this is relevant to interpretation of NextGen sequencing 
results. 

Many approaches have been utilized to discover the genetic 
causes of disease. In the past, family studies used genetic 
markers in multiple generations of individuals to identify regions 
in chromosomes which seemed to be inherited by family 
members who suffered from a disease afflicting some, but not all, 
members of the family [?]. In the pre-genomics era, this approach 
required a heroic effort and substantial financial investment due 
to sequencing costs. A newer approach, termed genome wide 
association studies (GWAS), promised a less expensive method 
for quickly identifying large numbers of variations associated 
with genetic disease [ 8 ]. The assumption behind this approach, 
that many deleterious mutations, each having a small effect but 
widely distributed in the human population, has been shown to 
be true in some cases [9]. However, GWAS studies have not been 
able to detect the genetic cause of disease for most patients 
despite large studies raising the issue of “missing heritability” 
[9,10]. 
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Some of the “missing heritability” has been shown to be due 
to geographical region-specific variation. Although most GWAS 
studies have drawn from European populations, more recent 
studies have profitably focused on Africans [11-13] and Asians 
[14,15]. These studies demonstrate that variations which are 
associated with disease in a geographical population may not be 
present in another group or, if they are, may not have the same 
association with disease. 

Many conditions are due to mutations with a low minor 
allele frequency, i. e., mutations which are present only within 
restricted groups [6,9,16,17]. Exome sequencing has revealed 
that the cause of at least some genetic diseases is family or even 
individual specific [6,18-20]. Specific mutations which are rare 
and distinctive among individuals and families cannot be found 
from GWAS studies [7,17]. Hence, it is particularly fortunate that 
NextGen sequencing is becoming affordable at this time. It will 
permit comprehensive sequencing, first of exomes, but later of 
entire genomes of individuals for the cost of a standard medical 
test. 

Framework for discovery 

We know that common, small effect variations and rare, large 
effect variations both contribute to phenotypes [21], Disease- 
related variations may be present in four general levels of 
frequency: 1. across the entire human population, 2. restricted 
to a geographical region, 3. present only within a particular 
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family or 4. have just originated in a single individual. At the 
current time, we do not know what percent of genetic disease 
is accounted for by variants at each of these four levels of 
distribution. NextGen sequencing has the potential to identify 
disease causing mutations and quantify their frequency within 
the human population. 

One of the central problems in applying NextGen sequencing 
to genetics is determining whether a particular variant present 
in individuals with a disease causes the disease. This difficulty 
arises because there are so many variations present within 
each person [22]. Detecting the signal of disease from the 
noise of random variation requires intelligent filtering. However, 
determining which type of filter is most appropriate depends 
greatly on evolutionary context [22]. 

Genetic variation among individuals can influence disease 
susceptibility. Since diseases can obviously affect the ability of 
an individual to survive and reproduce, genetic variations which 
increase or decrease an individual’s susceptibility to disease 
would be expected to be subject to natural selection. 

At a molecular level, there are many different types of 
possible mutations including: 1. insertions or deletions of one 
more nucleotides in coding exons or important regulatory 
regions 2. substitutions of nucleotides in coding sequence which 
alter amino acids 3. alteration of exon splice sites 4. increase or 
decrease in the number of copies of a gene. These changes may 
prevent functional protein from being made, change the amount 
of protein being made or alter its function. 

New genetic mutations can have three possible outcomes: 
no effect, a disadvantageous effect or an advantageous effect. 
No effect mutations are termed neutral. They are of no benefit 
to an individual who carries them, but also have no cost. The 
frequency of such mutations can vary in different populations 
due to genetic drift but would not be expected to change rapidly 
within a given population unless they were in close proximity 
to a mutation under selection (genetic sweep) [23]. Mutations 
which are disadvantageous are usually selected against. That 
is, since individuals with these variations are less likely to have 
children, the mutation should become less common in a given 
population over time. This is termed “negative” or “purifying” 
selection. The more severe the deficit, the more rare should 
be the observed frequency of disadvantageous mutations. 
Mutations which are advantageous to the individuals which 
carry them should become more common over time. This is 
termed “positive” selection. The more beneficial the mutation, 
the more rapidly it should spread within the population. 
Selective pressures can change. For example, mutations will 
start to accumulate in genes which had been under negative 
selection but which are no longer important to a species due 
to a change in the environment the organism is evolving in. 
An evolutionarily naive interpretation of variations present in 
such genes may mistakenly attribute high impact to loss-of- 
function mutations in genes which no longer have much, if any, 
significance for human health. 

The size of a given group, how rapidly it expands in numbers 
and when and how often interbreeding with other groups occurs 
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will all affect the spread of new mutations within the human 
population [23,24]. 

There are three main variables which affect interpretation 
of NextGen sequencing results with respect to human genetic 
disease: molecular pathology, influence of selection, and 
population history. Given the current state of our knowledge, it 
is too soon to develop a formal theory which can be used in an 
automated way to ensure correct interpretation of every genetic 
disease. Many more individuals with well-defined phenotypes 
and pedigrees need to be sequenced before such a theory can 
mature. However, in the interim, it is useful to consider specific 
examples of how the three variables identified here interact to 
produce a broad array of genetic deficits. The examples which 
follow were chosen to illustrate the importance of evolutionary 
thinking in the interpretation of NextGen sequencing results for 
the diagnosis of genetic disease. 

Gain of function disadvantageous variations - 
trinucleotide repeats 

Mutations in one allele of a gene can change its function such 
that the protein produced becomes harmful. CAG repeats in 
the Huntingtin gene are of variable length [25,26]. Since CAG 
codes for glutamine, CAG repeats will code for long chains of 
gluatamine. In some individuals with many CAG repeats, these 
long tracts of glutamine create a toxic protein which damages 
neurons in the caudate nucleus of the brain causing Huntington’s 
disease [25,26]. This disease exhibits genetic anticipation, 
ie, the repeats may expand from one generation to the next 
leading to increasingly early and severe disease with each new 
generation [25]. Since this category of mutation is dominant 
and disadvantageous, one would expect that it would be under 
strong negative selection. Huntington's disease is rare. But it 
may be more common than expected due to the nature of the 
CAG repeats. The mere presence of this sequence pattern may 
predispose this gene to new mutations. So, although individuals 
with severe forms of this gene may be at a selective disadvantage, 
new CAG repeats in Huntingtin causing this disease in other 
families may be occurring at a more rapid rate than other types 
of mutations. Indeed, expanding trinucleotide repeats represents 
an entire class of genetic lesions involving the following known 
genes/disorders: ATXN1/spinocerebellar ataxia type 1; ATXN2/ 
spinocerebellar ataxia type 2; ATXN3/Machado-Joseph disease; 
CACNA1 A/spinocerebellar ataxia type 6; ATXN7/spinocerebellar 
ataxia type 7; ATXN8/spinocerebellar ataxia type 8; AR/spinal 
bulbar muscular atrophy; PPP2R2B/spinocerebellar ataxia 
type 12; FRMI/fragile X syndrome; DMPK/myotonic dystrophy 
[25,26], 

CAG repeats prompt two caveats for investigators 
performing NextGen exome sequencing. First, the issue of 
genetic anticipation needs to be considered. Parents may 
or may not show signs of the disease, but one may have 
“prepathological” changes in a trinucleotide repeat length. 
Hence, this is a variation which will be expected to change 
across the generations. Second, mapping, identifying, and 
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counting the repeat lengths may prove difficult with NextGen 
short sequences when using alignment-based approaches. 
Several new sequencing technologies promise longer reads. 
When these become accurate and cheap, these new methods 
should greatly ameliorate the problems associated with 
sequencing repetitive regions. Sequencing entire families should 
help identify causative mutations. This should improve genetic 
counseling for these diseases. It may even be possible to identify 
pre-pathological CAG expansions once costs are low enough for 
genome sequencing of all individuals who wish it. 

Loss of function disadvantageous variations 

Mutations in one or both alleles of a gene can cause it to stop 
functioning. If the affected gene has a useful function, then such 
mutations would be expected to be under negative selection. In 
some cases, loss of function in a single allele can cause a deficit 
(haploinsufficiency) [27]. However, in most cases, loss of function 
mutations in both alleles are required before a phenotype is 
observed. Estimates of the percent of new mutations affecting 
amino acids under negative selection range from 30 - 70% [23]. 
For variations where the phenotype is severe, one would expect 
that negative selection should be strong and the incidence of 
such mutations rare. Two lines of evidence suggest that this is 
true. First, the incidence of serious disease associated with loss 
of function mutations is rare, approximately 1 in 10,000, for many 
conditions [28]. Second, independent mutations in the same 
gene have been observed. This is especially easy to document 
in large genes like ATM (ataxi-telangiectasia) [29,30] and DMD 
(muscular dystrophy) [31]. Large genes are overrepresented 
in genetic diseases because their many exons make them 
statistically more likely to be subject to mutations which affect 
protein function. 

Ataxia-telangiectasia (AT) is considered an autosomal 
recessive disease, although there is some evidence that women 
with one nonfunctioning allele are at increased risk for breast 
cancer [27]. Children with AT, a severe genetic disorder which 
causes degeneration of neurons responsible for coordination 
(Purkinje cells of the cerebellum) and increased risk of cancer, 
are typically compound heterozygotes with respect to loss of 
function mutations in the ATM gene [29], That is, the mutations 
in their two ATM alleles are different. A large number of different 
loss of function mutations have been documented among 
AT patients [29]. This implies that mutiple ATM mutations are 
arising spontaneously and likely being extinguished as a result 
of selection rather than that a single mutation is present and 
being maintained at a constant low level. DMD, the gene for 
dystrophin, is present on the X chromosome and is also very 
large [31]. Women who are carriers usually do not exhibit severe 
symptoms, but their sons experience muscular dystrophy. The 
severity of this disease depends on the location of the mutation 
and its effect on dystrophin function. The wide variety of 
mutations in this gene also argue for many different mutation 
events which are selected against rather than a single mutation 
present at a constant incidence within the general population. 
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Identifying the many different mutations which cause AT 
and muscular dystrophy has been difficult and expensive. For 
AT and other rare diseases, proper diagnosis may take years. 
Although we are in the early stages of cataloging all of the 
mutations which can cause disease, we already have sufficient 
evidence from genetic diseases including AT [29], muscular 
dystrophy [31], Charcot-Marie-Tooth disease [19], Miller 
syndrome [32] and autism [20,33] to suggest that many families 
will possess mutations specific to them. Further, some loss of 
function mutations are new (de novo) and hence will not be 
found in either parent. These mutations can only be identified by 
sequencing genomic DNA from both an affected child and other 
family members. NextGen sequencing could be used to identify 
family and individual specific loss of function mutations rapidly 
and cheaply. By knowing the specific mutation which causes 
disease in a family or individual, research targeted at treating the 
underlying molecular pathology will be possible. There is reason 
to hope that this will be more effective than treatment designed 
solely on the basis of presenting symptoms. 

Inbreeding increases the odds that offspring will possess two 
copies of an otherwise rare deleterious loss of function mutation 
[34]. One would therefore expect an increased incidence of 
genetic disease in those individuals. In the case of incest and 
marriage between close relatives, such genetic diseases have 
been well described. This would be expected to result in fewer 
surviving children (inbreeding depression). A study of inbred 
Swiss women supports this hypothesis [35]. 

The Amish are a religious group settled primarily in North 
America which originated from a small group of founders 
(perhaps as little as 200 in Lancaster, PA, the location of the 
biggest group of Amish) originally from Switzerland [36], Due 
to their strict religious practices, almost all marriages occurred 
among members of the same group. Some genetic diseases 
have been observed among the Amish at higher rates than the 
general North American population [37]. 

Given the proven negative effects of inbreeding on fertility, 
one might expect that the Amish population has declined from 
its original 200 members in Lancaster, PA. In fact, in 1960, there 
were 43,000 members. Some of these may be descendants of 
additional immigrants, but it is likely that much of this increase 
was through births in the US. Furthermore, the Amish population 
has increased dramatically in recent years -102% from 1991 to 
2010 [38]. This recent increase is due to births, not immigration. 
Amish families often have 5 or more children. Their fertility rate 
is far above the average for Non-hispanic whites of 1.84 [39,40]. 

The Amish are well-known for their aversion to medical care 
[41]. Although they will accept it under some (usually severe) 
circumstances, they receive considerably less medical care than 
most Americans. Further, they lead physically hard lives. Finally, 
they receive a limited education which is normally associated 
with a shorter life expectancy. Yet, the Amish live about 71 years, 
on average [42]. 

There are now almost 250,000 Amish in North America 
[43,44]. This number is expected to double by 2024 [43,44], If the 
current rate of increase of 5% per year is maintained, the Amish 
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will represent a substantial proportion of the North American 
population by the end of the century. It is difficult to square the 
rapid growth in the Amish population with inbreeding depression 
or reduced fitness. From an evolutionary perspective, the Amish 
would appear to be spectacularly successful. 

Both the high fertility of Amish women and a normal lifespan 
argue against a population-limiting genetic load in this group. 
How can this be given the known level of inbreeding? Rebound 
in fertility after an initial decrease has been noted in many studies 
of inbred organisms. Getting past this “bottleneck” has been 
attributed to a purging of deleterious mutations which actually 
occurs more rapidly in inbred than in outbred populations 
[45-47]. Thus, although the Amish continue to suffer from genetic 
disease, many severe loss-of-function mutations may no longer 
be present within this group. This hypothesis could be tested 
with NextGen sequencing studies. Is the total genetic load within 
inbred populations which have survived a bottleneck lower than 
in outbred populations? Genetic studies in the Amish have 
demonstrated that the range of deleterious mutations found 
in a given population vary widely depending on the history of 
different human groups [37], NextGen exomic sequencing in this 
group has already identified loss of function mutations related 
to genetic disease [37]. The authors of this study describe how 
their detailed knowledge of the history of this particular group 
and their familiarity with the different families has helped guide 
their research project. A similar in-depth approach to genetic 
medicine in other reproductively isolated groups is likely to yield 
further insight into the range of disease-causing mutations in 
different human populations. 

Loss of function no effect or advantageous 
variations 

Although counter-intuitive, not all loss of function mutations in 
genes are deleterious. Many have no effect on fitness despite 
being graded as “high impact” while other loss of function 
mutations actually increase fitness. 

The olfactory receptor gene family is one of the largest in 
the mammalian genome - over one thousand genes. However, 
in humans, many of these genes are no longer functional 
[48,49]. This pattern of functional olfactory receptor genes 
becoming pseudogenes has been observed in other primates. 
It is usually attributed to a relaxation on selection for olfactory 
function that occurred as primates moved into the trees and 
began depending more on vision than olfaction [50]. Hence, 
a change in environment for primates has resulted in a loss of 
purifying selection on olfactory receptor genes. 

In a recent study of NextGen exomic data, approximately 
100 high impact loss of function mutations were found in 
individual humans [6]. These loss of function mutations were 
not evenly distributed among genes. Loss of function mutations 
among genes which were highly conserved between rhesus 
macaques and humans were less likely to be found than 
mutations in genes with poor conservation between these two 
species [6]. One interpretation of these results is that highly 
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conserved genes are more likely to be under negative selection 
than poorly conserved genes. This suggested a potential 
filter for identifying the loss of function mutations most likely 
to actually cause disease: conservation of protein sequence 
between rhesus macaques and humans [6]. Olfactory receptor 
proteins are poorly conserved between rhesus and humans [49]. 
Olfactory receptor genes were disproportionately represented 
on the list of homozygous loss of function mutations [6]. Hence, 
olfactory receptor genes not yet reported as pseudogenes are 
likely no longer under purifying selection and may become 
pseudogenes in the entire human population at some point in the 
future. Olfactory receptor and other genes which are now under 
relaxed selection may be mistaken as potential disease related 
candidates due to the presence of high impact mutations in 
these genes. By comparing the human genome with high quality 
nonhuman primate genomes, it should be possible to develop 
filters to remove genes no longer under selection in humans from 
genetic disease candidate gene lists. 

Because viruses often use host proteins to enter cells, the 
absence or alteration of these proteins may result in decreased 
susceptibility to viral disease [51]. The Norwalk virus (Norovirus) 
is a common cause of gastroenteritis (stomach flu). This virus 
interacts with the Fut2 protein. However, some individuals 
do not have functioning FUT2 genes - both alleles have loss 
of function mutations [52]. People with these mutations are 
termed “nonsecretors”. These individuals do not appear to be 
susceptible to Norovirus infection. Although there is debate 
as to whether this gene is under positive selection, a specific 
inactivating mutation of the FUT2 gene appears to be spreading 
rapidly within the Asian population which suggests that this 
mutation confers an advantage on its carriers [52]. There is a small 
increased risk of diabetes type I associated with nonfunctional 
FUT2 alleles [53]. However, it may be that the advantage of 
resistance to norovirus outweighs the disadvantage of increased 
susceptibility to diabetes type I, perhaps especially in areas with 
dense populations where nororvirus can easily spread and infect 
large numbers of people. 

The HIV virus causes AIDS. Many strains of HIV interact 
with the human CCR5 protein to gain entrance into host cells. 
Loss of function mutations in the CCR5 gene have been 
shown to confer resistance to HIV pathogenesis in carriers, 
presumably because this limits the ability of HIV to enter host 
cells [54,55]. Heterozygotes with one loss of function mutation 
had a significantly lower risk of AIDS progression after HIV 
exposure compared to individuals with two functioning alleles. 
Homozygotes with two loss of function CCR5 alleles appear to be 
completely protected against AIDS progression after exposure to 
HIV. Given that HIV has emerged as a viral pathogen in humans 
only within the last few decades whereas the protective CCR5 
allele evolved about 700 years ago [55,56], it seems unlikely 
that loss of function mutations in CCR5 achieved their current 
distribution in the human population as a result of selection for 
HIV protection. Further, no loss of function mutations in CCR5 
were found in Africa where HIV originated but were instead found 
in Europe [57]. Some have argued that this mutation came under 
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selection to protect against a different virus prevalent in Europe 
[56] (see [58] for an opposing view). The fact that this mutation 
also protects against HIV may indicate a similar viral strategy for 
host cell invasion. 

The two examples above illustrate two different evolutionary 
principles. First, the fact that different FUT2 mutations protective 
against norovirus are found in different populations suggest 
convergent evolution in response to similar selection pressure. 
The fact that a mutation protective against HIV already existed in 
the European population before HIV arose as a threat suggests 
there may be a limited number of host proteins which viruses 
can use to infect humans. Thus, some humans may be protected 
against pathogens which have not yet emerged. As we do not yet 
know the full range of advantageous loss of function mutations, 
caution should be exercised when interpreting “high impact” 
loss-of-function mutations, especially in reference to genes 
which may interact with infectious agents. 

Loss of function heterozygote advantage/ 
homozygote disadvantage variations 

Some variations in genes can confer an advantage to an 
individual if only one allele is affected but a disadvantage if 
two alleles are present. Two diseases involving hemoglobin 
illustrate this phenomenon: Sickle cell anemia [59] and the beta 
thalassemias [60]. In both cases, loss of function mutations in 
a single allele protect carriers against malaria. However, loss of 
function mutations in both alleles can result in severe disease 
and reduced life expectancy. The mutation associated with sickle 
cell anemia occurs mainly in Africa while the beta thalessemia 
mutations occur in Europe and Asia - another example of 
convergent evolution. As a result of the benefit to heterozygotes, 
these alleles and the genetic diseases they are associated with 
are found at higher levels than would otherwise be predicted in 
areas where malaria is endemic. 

Emergent disadvantageous and advantageous 
variations 

Some variations associated with human genetic diseases 
actually represent the ancestral or wild type state. Thus, the 
variations associated with disease for this class of variations 
are not due to mutations. For these diseases, only humans with 
new variants, not present in other species, will have decreased 
susceptibility to what otherwise would likely be very common 
genetic diseases. The explanation for this counter-intuitive 
suggestion is that humans have recently come under new 
selective pressures due to changes in physiology, environment 
or behavior. Variations which were previously neutral or perhaps 
even advantageous have suddenly become disadvantageous. 

There are multiple genetic and environmental factors 
which can influence the odds of getting Alzheimer’s disease, a 
condition which causes portions of the cerebral cortex of the 
brain to degenerate and results in dementia. The odds of getting 
late onset dementia has been shown to be strongly influenced 
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by which apolipoprotein E (APOE) alleles an individual has [61]. 
There are three alleles: 2, 3 and 4. The odds of getting late onset 
Alzheimer’s are estimated to be: APOE2/2: 0.08%; APOE2/3 
- 3.2%; APOE3/3 - 5.1%; APOE3/4 - 18%; APOE4/4 - 67%. 
Without an evolutionary context, it would be tempting to consider 
APOE4 (and possibly APOE3) as disease causing mutations. In 
fact, APOE4 is the ancestral allele possessed by all mammals 
[62]. It is APOE3 and APOE2 which are the mutations, apparently 
unique to humans. The explanation appears to be that since the 
negative effects of APOE4 on cognition are primarily apparent 
after age 50 [63,64], for shorter-lived ancestral species, APOE4 
had no disadvantageous effects. APOE2 and APOE3 appear to 
be new alleles under positive selection in humans. One possible 
explanation for the apparent selection in post-reproductive 
individuals is that family groups with cognitively intact older 
individuals will be able to draw on that experience to increase the 
odds that related children will survive infancy - the Grandmother 
hypothesis [65-67]. 

Craig Venter, one of the sources for the human genome 
project, is APOE3/4 [68], Thus, a NextGen sequence which 
agrees with the reference genome, and which is conserved 
across species, may nonetheless be associated with disease 
in humans. It is likely that other “reference” sequences may in 
fact be associated with disease. Care should be taken when 
describing whether a variation is “normal” or “mutated”. The 
possibility that “mutation” may be associated with the absence 
of disease rather than its presence should be considered. 

The ability to drink milk as an adult is determined by variations 
in the lactase (LOT) gene. Although treated as a disease, the allele 
associated with lactose intolerance is ancestral [69]. The ability 
to drink milk as an adult is the result of a mutation which has 
spread primarily in the northern European population within the 
last 20,000 years [69]. It appears to be under positive selection 
in this population as a result of a dependence on dairy products. 
The rise of dairying created a new selection pressure. Possessing 
the LCT allele, which resulted in persistence of lactase in adults, 
conferred an advantage to individuals with access to dairy 
products. In an example of convergent evolution, a different 
mutation which results in the persistence of lactase appears to 
be under positive selection in a group of East African who raise 
dairy animals [70]. This example suggests that defining disease 
requires more than a comparison of sequences. Individuals with 
the ancestral form of LCT will not experience disease if they do 
not consume dairy products as adults. 

There is a growing list of diseases associated with exposure to 
environments different from those experienced by an individual’s 
ancestors. Individuals with relatively little pigmentation are at 
greatly increased risk of skin cancer if they choose to live near 
the equator [71]. Individuals who are heavily pigmented are at 
greatly increased risk of vitamin D deficiency if they live at high 
latitudes [72]. Among humans who live where their ancestors 
evolved, pigmentation is highly correlated with latitude [71], This 
is because natural selection for skin cancer versus vitamin D 
deficiency act in opposite directions and are relatively stronger at 
different latitudes [71,73]. There are likely other variations which 
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are adaptive in one environment but deleterious in another. Thus, 
consideration of the particular evolutionary history and current 
environment of individual patients may be key to understanding 
whether a particular sequence variation is associated with 
disease. 

The genomic DNA of multiple individuals from different 
geographic origins (Africans, Asians and Europeans) was mixed 
together before sequencing the human reference genome 
[74,75]. Thus, when one is aligning NextGen sequences against 
the human reference genome, one may be aligning against an 
individual from any of several different geographic origins. This 
may complicate interpretations of how significant a variation is. A 
difference between the reference sequence and a patient sample 
from the same geographical region may suggest a causative 
mutation while the same variation between the reference 
sequence and a patient sample from a different geographical 
region may have no clinical significance. To determine whether 
this potential problem is actually confounding interpretation, it 
would be necessary to label the different parts of the human 
reference genome by individual contributor or at least by 
geographical origin. Alternatively, high quality human reference 
genomes from separate individuals representing multiple 
geographic regions could be produced. The individual genomes 
produced thus far fall far short of what would be necessary for a 
high quality reference genome. 

Since a disproportionate number of studies of genetic 
variations have focused on individuals with ancestors who 
evolved in Europe, there is relatively less known about which 
genetic variations contribute to disease in other groups. NextGen 
sequencing could be used to rapidly increase the catalog of 
such mutations throughout the human population. The 1,000 
genomes project is an early step in this direction [76]. 

Nonhuman primate (NHP) genomes, human 
evolution and genetic disease 

Some of the analyses related to natural selection in 
humans rely on data from the chimpanzee and rhesus 
monkey genomes. However, we have determined that draft 
mammalian genomes such as the rhesus have sequencing 
and annotation errors which affect 50% of genes [77]. Thus, 
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the true level of natural selection acting on coding exons and 
regulatory regions is difficult to determine with precision at 
this time. Efforts are under way to improve the quality of draft 
NHP genomes. Better NHP genomes will also provide more 
accurate filters when determining whether a “high impact” 
mutation is actually occurring in an important gene or whether 
it has little relevance because the gene is no longer under 
selection in humans. 

Summary 

Human genetic disease can be properly understood only in 
the context of natural selection. In some ways, biology is more 
similar to history than physics or chemistry. The latter disciplines 
are amenable to the assumption that the rules that apply in one 
situation will be generalizable to other situations. This is not the 
case for biology - especially genetics. Every mutation has its 
own story. Some mutations are deeply rooted in human evolution 
and define us as a species. Others have just occurred de novo 
in a single individual. Most mutations came into existence 
somewhere between these two extremes. Are they spreading 
within the human population or decreasing in frequency? This 
is a question evolutionary biologists ask but is highly relevant 
to clinical genetics as well. NextGen sequencing can answer 
this question because we can, in theory, determine the history 
of every mutation by sequencing large numbers of human 
genomes. Falling costs mean that such a project is not only 
feasible, but likely to happen in the near future. But interpretation 
of the results is critically dependent on an appreciation of the 
evolutionary forces that shaped our species in the past and 
influence it to this day. 

Outlook 

NextGen sequencing has opened up a remarkable opportunity 
to discover the variations in the human genome associated with 
genetic disease. This technology can be usefully informed by 
evolutionary biology when evaluating potentially deleterious 
variations in humans. However, it may also help uncover 
evidence of selection in humans which may ultimately provide 
candidate genes for therapeutic targets. 
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